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The Impact of the War on Child Labor 


With the war entering its second year, the child labor 
trends noted in INFORMATION SERVICE a year ago have 
become intensified. There has been a sharp increase in 
the number of children leaving school for work as early 
as the law allows, which is 16 years in 13 states and 14 
years in most of the others; many, of all ages, have taken 
on jobs outside of school hours, frequently carrying a 
full work week in addition to their studies; widespread 
violations of child labor laws are reported ; efforts to break 
down legislative standards have continued. 


Children Under 16 Years 


When the Census was taken nearly three years ago, 
213,104 boys and girls of 14 and 15 years were gainfully 
employed, full time or part time, in industry or agriculture, 
including those regularly employed on the home farm. 
Using considerable statistical liberty, and applying to this 
figure the percentage of increase in work permits issued 
between 1940 and 1942, we can estimate that more than 
500,000 children of 14 and 15 years are working at the 
present time, of whom about 60,000 are out of school. 

No one, inside or outside the government, has suggested 
that our war effort makes it necessary for children under 
16 years to leave school. That so many are doing so 
reflects the ease with which they can find jobs, the inade- 
quacy of state child labor laws and the inability of under- 
staffed Labor Departments to enforce existing regulations. 

Nor can anyone justify the extent to which children 
under 16 are working outside of school hours. Although 
the child labor standards generally accepted as desirable 
countenance employment after school hours or during 
vacation periods, they stipulate that such work should be 
strictly regulated, both as to type and amount. What is 
happening, however, is revealed by a study made last 
October by the Connecticut Department of Labor. More 
than 1,000 children under 16 years in the junior and 
senior high schools of four Connecticut cities were em- 
ployed outside of school hours, exclusive of those in 
domestic service and street trades. Many were working 
long hours in addition to their school program. Many 
were employed at night, sometimes till midnight every 
day of the week, and in places undesirable for children, 
such as bowling alleys, motion picture houses, and quick 
lunch restaurants. 


16- and 17-Year-Old Minors 


The number of employed 16- and 17-year-old boys and 
girls is increasing at an even greater rate. On the basis 
of Census figures and increase in work permits, probably 


nearly 3,000,000 are now employed, full or part time, and 
their number will become greater as the war goes on. 

Young people of this age are free to engage in manu- 
facturing and many are attracted by the high wages in 
defense industries. To hold them in school will require 
definite effort to make them realize the advantages of 
further schooling. As one school superintendent has put 
it: “The school is definitely competing with industry for 
the time of young people. Can the public school make 
preflight aeronautics so attractive that the youngster wants 
to give up a job at $50 a week?” 

Reports have been received of students working on the 
night shift in defense plants and coming directly to school 
in the morning. In the Connecticut study referred to, 
4,748 of the 17,295 enrollees in junior and senior high 
schools were employed. In three of the cities, out of 3,969 
students employed, 627 were working until 10 p.m. or 
later and 306 until midnight or later. In two of the 
cities, with 2,907 students employed, 788 were working 
from 30 to 40 hours a week and 212 for 40 hours or 
more—this in addition to attending high school. 


If too many restrictions are placed on the employment 
of high school boys and girls outside of school hours, 
there is a risk of increasing the number who drop out of 
school altogether. On the other hand, if part-time work 
is encouraged as a substitute for school leaving, there may 
result a double burden of school and work under which 
either their health or their education is bound to suffer. 
Some schools are seeking the answer in streamlined high 
school courses, with all classes held in the morning, thus 


permitting considerable time for work without night em- 
ployment. 


Modifications of Child Labor Laws 


Another urgent aspect of the child labor problem today 
is the relaxation of standards during the emergency. The 
Board of Trustees of the National Child Labor Committee 
said in a statement adopted a year ago: “We must be 
ready to reconsider from time to time, as the situation 
develops, the protective standards that have been built up 
during peacetime. We must weigh their importance in 
preserving the essential strength and soundness of the 
democracy for which we are fighting. On the other side 
of the balance, we must place the possible value of their 
relaxation as a factor in maintaining freedom in the 
world.” It urged that each individual proposal be judged 
on its individual merits, in the light of conditions existing 
at the time in particular industries and in particular 
localities. 

There have been examples of both wise and unwise 
handling of such situations. The federal Children’s Bureau, 
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alert both to war needs and to the welfare of children, 
has authorized temporary concessions in some of its 
rulings under the Wage-Hour Act. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor has lowered from 18 to 16 years the age 
for the employment of girls under the Walsh-Healey Act, 
but has included regulations as to hours, night work and 
rest periods. The Governor of California, where the labor 
situation is especially acute, has sanctioned modifications 
of the eight-hour day for boys 16 to 18 years during the 
peak season in tomato canneries, with a stipulation that 
for school boys hours of school attendance and work com- 
bined must not exceed 10 a day. 

In contrast to these discriminating measures was the 
bill rushed through the House of Representatives last 
fall, but tabled by a Senate Committee, which would have 
suspended the 14 year age minimum in sugar beet and 
sugar cane fields. There have also been unwise proposals 
to let down bars in specific occupations in no way related 
to the war, such as bowling alleys and summer resorts. 


Attitude of the War Manpower Commission 


Paul V. McNutt has enunciated the principle that 
should guide communities and individuals considering the 
desirability of using school age young people to meet war 
manpower needs, On January 6 in a telegram to Miss 
Katharine Lenroot, Chief of the federal Children’s Bureau, 
he said: 

“The War Manpower Commission is, of course, inter- 
ested in making the utmost use of every source of labor 
so that essential production will not be impaired. I wish, 
however, to emphasize the conviction already voiced by 
members of the Commission that in order to utilize the 
services of young workers under 18 most effectively their 
employment must be especially safeguarded. We cannot 
afford to waste manpower by exposing youth to hazardous 
occupations or to working conditions or hours that would 
endanger their physical and intellectual development. 
Their services must be used in such ways as to bring 
about their maximum contribution to manpower needs 
consistent with their health and welfare and with the 
fullest use and development of their aptitudes and abilities. 
I believe that the most efficient use of the services of 
young people requires that existing schoo! attendance laws 
and child labor standards embodied in state and federal 
laws be preserved and enforced. Relaxation of these laws 
at this time is not necessary to meet manpower needs and 
would have a serious and harmful effect on our youth and 
on the contribution they will make to the manpower needs 
of the Nation. While I recognize that the demands of the 
war period will increase the number of youth who leave 
school to enter employment before reaching eighteen, I 
think that in most cases youth under eighteen can best 
contribute to the war program by continuing in school and, 
when their services are required, accepting suitable em- 
ployment outside school hours and during vacations.” 

This noteworthy statement appears to have had little 
public attention. 


A Christian Conference on Peace and War 


Thirty-eight Protestant leaders met in New York on 
January 4-5 at the call of the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship Through the Churches under the 
chairmanship of Bishop Francis J. McConnell to consider 
problems connected with “winning the war and organizing 
the peace.” A statement was adopted under the caption, 
“Program for Action,” the text of which follows: 

“That God created the world and its resources for the 


benefit of all His children, that each individual, made in 
His image, is of infinite worth and that all men are 
equally precious in His sight, are fundamental postulates 
of our faith. Only as life is ordered in accordance with 
these principles of the Creator can mankind enjoy the 
blessings of security and peace. Accordingly we, Chris- 
tian men and women, of varying persuasions and differing 
branches of His church, record our firm and unanimous 
agreement on the following statement setting forth a 
program of action essential to a peaceful and ordered 
world: 


“‘I—Win the war and win the chance to build a better world. 

“We recognize these facts: 

(1) The highest values of our civilization are menaced 
in this war. 

“(2) We must give our strength individually and as a 
nation to the winning of this war. 

(3) Our ultimate concern, in the war as in the peace, 
is with the establishment of a world order in which justice 
and concord may be secured. 


“II—A council of the United Nations NOW to prosecute the 
war and plan the peace. 


“We hold these convictions: 


“(1) Justice and peace in international relations can 
be permanently secured only through international organ- 
ization, 

“(2) Such organization involves a continuing coopera- 
tive effort of the nations of the world, with a definite 
commitment of authority and power by the nations to this 
organization. The United States of America should pledge 
its support to such a plan. 

“(3) A Council of the United Nations should be set up 
now as the organ for cooperative action in prosecuting the 
war and in organizing the peace. 

“(4) This Council should include all the nations now 
cooperating in the war effort. 

“(5) The Council after the war should be open to 
those who are now neutrals, and to the present enemy 
nations as soon as they shall be able and willing to assume 
the responsibilities of such membership. 

“(6) It is a fortunate circumstance that the United 
Nations now include China and Russia. The membership 
of China exemplifies the principle which should have 
general application: that membership in the Council should 
be world-wide without distinction as to race or limitation 
as to region. The membership of Russia encourages us to 
believe that difference of national economic and political 
structures need not of itself prevent international cooper- 
ation for a world order of justice and peace. 

“(7) The United Nations should guard against domi- 
nation or exploitation by the more powerful nations. They 
should secure to the smaller nations their due rights and 
proper representation. They should aid in the economic 
and political development of dependent peoples and safe- 
guard the rights of minorities within the nations. 


“‘11l—Economic cooperation by the United Nations to raise 
standards of living throughout the world. 

“Modern technology has created an interdependent 
world economy. We therefore maintain that an essential 
element in any organization of the world for peace is 
permanent international collaboration to improve the stand- 
ard of living among all peoples and to give to all nations 
access to raw materials and opportunity to trade on equal 
terms. Only so can the productive capacity of modern 
industry be fully utilized for human welfare. We believe 
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that such cooperation will help to obviate recurrent 
economic depressions and so remove one of the causes of 
war with its appalling destruction alike of human beings 
and of the means of life. We believe that no people, 
including our own nation, can be assured of full and 
permanent employment, and of a satisfactory standard of 
living, without the general economic progress of peoples 
throughout the world. 


“1V—Extend democracy at home—eliminate racial discrimina- 
tion—enlarge economic opportunity. 

“(1) If there is to be a world order of justice and 
peace, then the principles suggested above for interna- 
tional relations must be embodied in the life of individual 
nations, including our own. 

“(2) Our people cannot mobilize for united and heart- 
felt effort toward a better world order unless they see it 
being realized in their own land. Our nation cannot take 
the place of leadership to which it is obligated by its 
resources of men and means, as well as by its ideals, if it 
is not loyal to those ideals in its own life. Our nation 
cannot adequately meet its postwar responsibilities unless 
it corrects its own social evils while the war is on. 

“(3) We are concerned particularly with the problems 
involving civil liberties, race discrimination, and economic 
justice, all closely interrelated. 

“Our people must preserve the constitutional 
liberties of individuals and minority groups at the same 
time that they fight those who would rob nations of their 
freedom. 

“The wrongs of racial and religious discrimination 
must be removed. We recognize the danger of anti- 
Semitism. We deplore the discrimination which appears 
in the exclusion provisions of our immigration laws. The 
chief racial problem of our own nation, however, is found 
in relation to the Negro, in the grave discrimination from 
which he suffers in many areas of American life. 

“Economic opportunity must be provided for all 
workers, and social security for all ages and conditions, 
carrying to completion plans already begun. 

“Only as we all work toward these ends can we secure 
the full life and strength and unity of our own people. 
and earn a place in the moral leadership of the postwar 
world.” 

Activities directed toward implementing this program 
will be carried on through the World Alliance (70 Fifth 
Ave., New York) as an administrative agency. Bishop 
McConnell is chairman of the group and Richard M. 
lagley secretary. 


The Negro Firemen and the F. E. P. C. 


‘The President’s Fair Employment Practices Committee 
had scheduled hearings on the status of Negro firemen on 
southern railroads for January 25-27. These were suddenly 
postponed on the order of Paul V. McNutt, chairman of 
the Manpower Commission. 

The railroad brotherhoods have long barred Negroes 
from membership though they are the only bargaining 
agents for the Negro workers. In a statement on this 
question recently issued by James Myers, industrial sec- 
retary of the Federal Council, and George E. Haynes, race 
relations secretary, théy point out that the Negro railroad 
employes have “no voice about their grievances or their 
loss of tenure, wages, and seniority rights, which are their 
means of livelihood.” 

Negroes have long been employed on southern railroads 
in the less desirable jobs such as trainmen, switchmen, 
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locomotive firemen, hostlers, and hostlers’ helpers. Grad- 
ually, however, they have been forced out of most posi- 
tions. Discrimination began some fifty years ago. For 
some years the carriers refused to yield to the demands of 
the white brotherhoods because the Negroes were paid 
lower wages. During the first World War, however, the 
pay of Negro and white firemen and of some other workers 
was equalized. This, the joint statement points out, “re- 
moved the economic incentive of railroad management to 
defend the employment of Negro workers.” Gradually 
the number of Negro firemen has been reduced from a 
total of over 6,400 in 1924 to about 2,400. 

Since 1929, few if any Negro firemen have been hired 
by the railroads. In 1941 the Southeastern Carriers’ Con- 
ference Committee and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen entered into an agreement pro- 
viding that “the proportion of non-promotable firemen and 
helpers on other than steam power shall not exceed 50 
per cent,” and that the union had the right to negotiate 
agreements with individual carriers, “restricting employ- 
ment of helpers on other than steam power to promotable 
men.” Since there are but very few “non-promotable” fire- 
men except the Negroes, “the Brotherhood reserves the 
right to exclude Negroes completely from employment on 
other than steam power” engines. A ruling of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1938 required that steam 
engines of a certain grade must be replaced by stokerized 
or Diesel engines by July 1, 1944. Thus, this agreement 
of the Brotherhood and the carriers will probably mean 
“the exclusion of the majority of Negro firemen.” Since 
1941, the percentage of Negro firemen has never been over 
50 per cent ; sometimes it has been much lower. 

The Provisional Committee representing the Negro 
firemen had expected to argue at the hearings that since 
the railroads are a defense industry the 1941 agreement 
between the Brotherhood and the carriers violates the 
Executive Order specifying equal participation of all 
workers in defense industries, that the “property rights” 
of the Negro firemen in regard to seniority, promotion, 
pensions and unemployment insurance have been violated ; 
that as the Railway Labor Act is now administered Ne- 
groes have no representation or protection at all. 

Henry Epstein, former Solicitor General of New York 
State, who was preparing the case for the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee, and Harold A. Stevens, Negro 
attorney for the Committee, resigned in protest after the 
announcement that the hearings had been cancelled. 

Dr. Haynes and Mr. Myers issued a supplementary 
statement saying that this incident “raises the whole 
question of the status and future usefulness of the Presi- 
dent’s Fair Employment Practices Committee which has 
heen like a beacon of hope in a heretofore dark picture 
of race discrimination and lack of democracy in employ- 
ment practices in many industries.” They declared that 
“moral and religious issues of justice and brotherhood 
are involved which can no longer be evaded.” 


Employment of Negroes in War Industries 


The New York State Committee on Discrimination in 
Employment (80 Center St., New York, N. Y.) has issued 
a report, How Management Can Integrate Negroes in 
IV’ar Industries by John A. Davis (free on request), 
which should be of value to those interested in fighting 
race discrimination as well as to the plant managers for 
whom it is primarily intended. The data presented are 
based mainly on interviews with the personnel managers 
of 32 companies in New York, northern New Jersey and 
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Connecticut, and also on the experience of the Commit- 
tee’s field staff in investigating some 175 companies. 

In New York City, the report points out, 6.1 per cent 
of the population are Negroes but 26 per cent of all 
unemployed persons are Negroes. In Buffalo Negroes are 
about six per cent of the population and 20 per cent of 
the unemployed. For the country as a whole it is esti- 
mated that about 20 per cent of the unemployed are 
Negroes but only 9.8 per cent of the total population. In 
New York State in 1941 more than 80 per cent of all 
placements of Negroes were in domestic and_ service 
occupations; only about 1.3 per cent of “all workers in 
war industries in any capacities are colored and most of 
these are in unskilled jobs.” This is a very serious matter 
because of the present labor shortage and its effect on 
Negro morale, and on our colored allies. 

Employers have found that only a small proportion of 
white employes have any serious objection to working 
with Negroes. The essential thing, personnel managers 
and government officials interviewed agree, is “a firm 
position on the part of management.” If a white worker 
refuses to work with colored persons after the Executive 
Order forbidding discrimination and the civil rights law 
of the state have been explained to him, then he can be 
transferred or allowed to resign. But only one company 
of all those interviewed had found the latter necessary. 

Before employing Negroes the policy of the company 
must first be made clear to foremen and supervisory off- 
cials. It is usually wisest to introduce Negroes gradually, 
choosing an “enthusiastic supervisor” who is prepared to 
“sell the program to his workers.” Many practical sug- 
gestions are given as to avoiding adverse publicity, select- 
ing the first Negro employes with especial care, using 
athletic programs to establish good interracial relations, 
maintaining Negro personnel officers, avoiding segregation 
or discriminatory practices, and techniques in gaining the 
acceptance of Negro workers by white workers. 

In general, employers found that absenteeism was no 
greater than among white workers, and in many cases that 
it was less. “Fair hiring practices, fair upgrading prac- 
tices, fair social arrangements, careful selection and coun- 
seling will cure most problems of laziness, irresponsibility, 
aggression, submissiveness and withdrawal which might 
arise.” The Negro worker in northern industry has 
“certainly demonstrated efficiency.” 

The “cleanliness taboo” arouses more resistance than 
any other factor. This can be met by counseling and by 
making “physical arrangements to appease it” (not segre- 
gation). Whenever over-friendly relations between col- 
ored men and white women or between white men and 
Negro women disturb other workers the management 
must be prepared to act quickly and in the same way 
with both types of situation. .\ number of companies 
employ Negroes in supervisory posts, although a few trv 
to keep them below the supervisory level. 

The attitude of labor unions has improved greatly 
within recent years, particularly in New York State. 
Where labor unions have formally announced their wil- 
lingness to accept Negroes the problem of integrating 
Negroes is much simpler. But management, the report 
insists, must not yield to the desire of a given local to 
keep Negroes out and, above all, must not use “the 
Negro as a foothall to out-maneuver the union.” Employ- 
ers may well suggest that Negroes be put on bargaining 
and grievance committees. 

\ survey of manpower in Baltimore? reveals a shortage 
of 59,000 workers. The Negro population there is “the 


second largest reservoir of labor.” Although 20 per cent 
of the population are Negroes only seven per cent are 
employed in war industries; of these three per cent are 
in the Bethlehem plants. 


The Church and Race Relations in St. Louis 


A survey of metropolitan St. Louis was made recently 
by Paul Jans of Eden Theological Seminary. In 1940 
Negroes were about an eighth of the total population but 
they were more than a quarter of the unemployed. Except 
for the heavy iron and steel and shoe industries there 
were exceedingly few plants where they were employed 
for anything but menial tasks. It is estimated that nearly 
two-thirds of the St. Louis Negroes live in “definite slum 
areas.” 

As a result of this study the Board of Home Missions 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church made forthright 
recommendations to its churches in St. Louis and_ its 
vicinity: “The Evangelical and Reformed Church should 


make every effort in the name of Christian brotherhood to- 


cooperate with the St. Louis Urban League, N.A.A.C.P., 
and other Negro organizations in demanding that the 
Negro be allowed full democratic participation in the life 
of our community. . . . Pressure should be put upon 
responsible community organizations to enable the Negro 
population to move into better residential areas. . . . 

“In addition, the church should demand that Negro 
workers, both men and women, be accepted by the local 
industries and that the undemocratic and unchristian prin- 
ciples of racial discrimination be abolished. 

“The church should protest each and every case of 
discrimination or mistreatment of Negro sailors, soldiers, 
or other service men by civic communities or service offi- 
cials and in addition should, along with Negro organiza- 
tions, request in the name of democracy that the Negroes 
be accepted in all branches of service as equals with the 
rest of the American citizens.’ 


Basic Civil Rights for Negroes 


The Public Affairs News Service, issued by the Womans 
Press (600 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y.), has 
recently issued a bulletin ““To Secure for Negroes Their 
Basic Civil Rights.""* “Basic rights” are defined as “the 
right to protection from physical violence, the right to 
trial by jury, the right to an education, the right to vote, 
the right to work, the right to public accommodation, the 
right to choice of residence, the right to bear arms.” 
Certain rights are guarantted to all citizens by the Bill of 
Rights and the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, so far as government interference is concerned. But 
many forms of “private oppressive action” are not forbid- 
den by the Constitutional guarantees. Moreover, while at 
least 16 states have civil rights laws, some good and 
others poor, entitling all persons within the state to “full 
and equal enjoyment of all accommodations . . . of public 
or quasi-public character.”” many of these are not enforced. 

Among the rights which particularly need implementa- 
tion are: protection from physical violence, the right to 
work, protection from a system of peonage, and the right 
to bear arms “in an unsegregated army.” 


Where Can We Get War Workers? By Sanford Griffith. 
New York, Public Affairs Committee (30 Rockefeller Plaza), 
1942. 10 cents. (Public Affairs Pamphlets No. 75). 


The Messenger, October 15, 1942, p. 15. 
* Ten cents each: twelve for $1.00. 
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